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SHORT SKETCH, &c, 


improvement of education in this country, 


laid before the Houſe of Commons, to- 
wards the latter end of laſt ſeſſions, by 
Mr. Orde, may probably meet with many 
difficulties and delays in the execution, 


both on account of the much to be la- 
mented abſence of it's author, and the vaſt- 


neſs of the deſign itſelf ; Mr. Sheridan, in 


the mean time, with all humility, begs 
leave to propoſe another, upon a ſmaller 


ſcale, which may be carried with eaſe into 


immediate effect; and which, at all events, 


will be fundamentally and eſſentially ne- 


ceſſary to promote any benefits that may 
be propoſed from the eſtabliſhment of the 
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more enlarged plan, or any other that may 
hereafter be offered for the improvement 
of education. 
Nor will it, he hopes, be n pre- 
ſumptuous in him, to ſtep forth with offers 
of his ſervice on this occaſion, when it is 
known that Mr. Orde, previous to his 
leaving the kingdom, declared his inten- 
tion of placing Mr. Sheridan at the head 
of the direction of the whole of his plan, 
whenever it ſhould be ripe for executian. 
And, as a farther plea, he may, without 
the imputation of vanity, be allowed to 
fay, that he is not altogether unqualified 
for the taſk ; as he has made the improve- 
ment of education in theſe countries, the 
chief object of his life; has formed a new 
ſyſtem for the purpoſe, and with indefa- 
tigable pains, and the labour of many 
years, has prepared all the materials neceſ- 
fary to carry that ſyſtem into execution. 
In a late publication, entitled A View 
of the State of School Education in Ire- 
land, Mr. Sheridan has laid open the true 
ſource of the many defects and errours of 
the preſent ſyſtem, ariſing from the omiſ- 
ſion of two fundamental articles, which 
are 


are - the regular ſtudy of our own lan- 
guage, and the Art of Speaking. 
If what he has advanced there, and in 
=o his other publications upon that ſubje&t 
3 de true (and he has reaſon to think, from 
s | the concurrent judgment of many of the 
8 ableſt heads in both kingdoms, that it is 
- | incontrovertibly ſo) there can not be an 
1 object of greater importance to the inha- 
, I bitants of this country, than the intro- 
. [| duction of thoſe new ſtudies, ſo as to form 
t | the baſis of education in the early part of 
) life, and to be continued afterward 
1 


ov * 


throughout the whole courſe : as he has 
. clearly proved, that thro the omiſſion of 
" 7 theſe, moſt of the other branches of lite- 
= rature now taught, are either rendered 
- | uſeleſs, or for the moſt part nugatory; 

neither contributing to the benefit, nor 
- || even to the ornament, of a great majority 

of the perſons ſo inſtructed, eech the 

op. reſt of their lives. 
p On the other bing; bis hes en that 
1 by making theſe ſtudies the fundamental 
f parts of early inſtitution, and carrying 
2 them on afterwards to their moſt perfect 
1 Nate, the youth, ſo trained, may not only 
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arrive, with more certainty, and in a 
_ ſhorter ſpace of time at the ends pro- 


poſed by the preſent courſe, but may at- 


tain ſuch perfection in other articles, (hi- 
therto totally neglected, and therefore un- 


known.) as will afterwards be of the 


greateſt utility as well as ornament to them, 


in whatever rank or ſituation of life _ 


may be placed. 


But to what W are the ſd com | 
etuſi ve arguments laid down, if they be 


not examined? What avails the voice of 
the charmer, charm he never /o wiſely, if 


rooted prejudices to encounter, as Mr. 


years, and grown in veterate by time; and 
to ſubſtitute in their place thoſe of an op- 
poſite nature, contrary to the moſt gene- 


rally eſtabliſhed opinions. He has been 
the only champion ſince the revival of 


letters, who has ſtood forth in the cauſe 
— — 


addreſfed to deaf or unattending cars? 
Never had any writer ſuch general, fack 


Sheridan, in all that he has publiſhed on 
this fubject. He has been employed in 
the arduous taſk of endeavouring to eraſe 
imp fions ſtamped on the mind from ear- 
lieſt youth, increafing with increaſing 
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1 
of the Living Speech, ſhewn it's vaſt ſupe- 


riority over the dead Mrittien Language, 
and pointed out the many great advan- 


tages that would reſult. to the whole com- 
munity, from reſtoring it to it's due rank 


of priority, and reducing the other to it's 


ſubordinate ftate. 
This is a doctrine hard to be digeſted by 


thoſe who have deyoted their whole lives 


to the culture of the one, without ever 


entering into the ſmalleſt examination of 
the other: who have been always accuſ- 
tomed to conſider Leiters as the chief glory 
of man, and that there is nothing wanting 


to the perfection of the human mind which 
may not amply be ſupplied by thoſe. It 
would not be eaſy to perſuade ſuch bigots, 


that they are utterly ignorant, or enter- 


tain the moſt erroneous ideas of another 
ſpecies of language of a far nobler kind, 


mind, whether of the intellect, the ima- 
gi nation, or the heart; and without which, 
moſt of them muſt either remain dormant 
3 in 


veſted by nature herſelf, when duly culti- 
vated, with fuch powers, as alone can pro- 
duce, and bring forward to a ſtate of per- 
S all the faculties of the human 
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in their embryo-ſtate, or come forth the 
weak and ſickly offspring of the brain, 
| produced by the feeble * of the W 
erleſs written language. 0 
As the bulk of mankind have ben bred : 
to letters only, this prejudice has become 

almoſt univerſal : it will be therefore ne- 


ceſſary, before any hopes can be entertain- 


ed that the propoſals hereafter to be made 
ſnould gain attention, that this prepoſſeſ⸗ 5 
Hon ſhould, if poſſible, be removed: in 
order to which, it will be proper in the firſt 
place to take a comparative view of theſe 
two different kinds of language, and to 
point out the peculiar properties and uſes 
of each; that the reader may be enabled to 
judge which of the two ought chiefly to 
be employed in the culture of man. 
It is obvious to all the world that the in- 
 reimont uſed te bring forward and improve 
all the faculties of the mind, is language; of 
which there are two kinds; the one, ſpoken; 
the other, written; the one manifeſted by 
the living voice; the other, by the dead letter. 


The firſt, is the immediate gift of God; 
who has annexed to it, when cultivated 
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almoſt miraculous, and an energy nearly 
divine. He has given to it, tones to charm 
the ear, and penetrate the heart; he has 
|| Joined to it action and looks to move the 
; f 1nmoſt ſoul. By that, attention is kept up 
„ | without pain, and conviction carried to the 
mind with delight. Perſuaſion is ever its 
1 attendant, and the paſſions own it for a 
1 maſter. Great as is the force of it's pow- 
; | ers, ſo unbounded is their extent: all 
' mankind are capable of it's impreſſions; 
1 1 the ignorant, as well as the wiſe, the illi- 
BY terate, as well as the learned, 
, | _ The ſecond, is the invention of man; a 
mere work of art, and therefore can con- 
* tain no natural power. It's uſe is, to give 
| ſtability to ſound, and permanence to 
thought: to preſerve words, that ↄther- 
wiſe might periſh as they are ſpoke ; and 
3 to arreſt ideas, that might -vaniſh as they 
4 | riſe in the mind: to aſſiſt the memory in 
3 treaſuring theſe up, and to convey know- 
E | ledye at diſtance thro the eye, where it 
could find no/ admiſſion by the car. The 
vaſt ſuperiority of the former over the lat- 

| ter, is obvious enough from this view. 
| 18 There 18 not Se power Nelnging to the 
I TIRE 8 latter, 


#1 


r fo far as a communication of what 
paſſes in the mind is concerned, which the 


former, wherever it's influence can be ex- 

erted, does not poſſeſs in a more eminent 
” degree : whereas there are many powers 
belonging to the former, and thoſe of the 
nobleſt kind, and of the higheſt import- 


ance to ſocial beings, in which the latter 
has no ſhare. Obvious as the difference is, 
yet has it been wholly unattended to by the 


moderns ever fince the revival of letters. 


| Bred up from early childhood to the know- 
| ledge and practice of the one, they are ut- 


terly ignorant of every thing that relates 


to the other, except what is neceſſary to 
carrying on the common intercourſe of ſo- 


ciety. The only writer of the preſent times 


who ſeems to have a clear view of the dif- 
ference between the two ſpecies, and the 
f conſequences attendant on the neglect of 
the ſpoken language, is the acute and 


\ clear-ſi ghted Dr. Reid of Glaſgow ;. one of 


the greateſt philoſophers that this, or any 


age has produced. Who, in his treatiſe on 


the human mind, has the following paſ- 
_ Lage, in the chapter on hearing. After 


— * language into natural and 
| arti Nelas 
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arti ificial, he proceeds thus The ele- 
ments of this natural language of man- 
kind, may, I think, be reduced to theſe 
three kinds, modulation of the voice, 
geſtures, and features.—It is by natural 
figns chiefly that we give force and energy 
to language; and the leſs language has of 
them, it is the leſs expreffive and per- 
fuaſive. Thus writing is lefs expreſſive 
Jon reading, and reading leſs expreſſive 
than ſpeaking without book, ſpeaking, 
without the proper and natural modula- 
tions, force, and variations of the voice, is 
a frigid and dead language, compared with 
that which is attended with them; it is 
ſtill more expreſſive when we add the lan- 
guage of the eyes and features; and is 
then only in it's perfect and natural ſtate, 
and attended with it's proper energy; when 
to all ot: we en * ores of Age 
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clergy of the eſtabliſhed Church, and the more animated deli- 
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articulations of unmeaning ſounds, or the 


ſcrawling of inſignificant characters? The 
perfection of language is commonly thought 
to be, to expreſs human thoughts and ſen- 
timents diſtinctly by thefe dull ſigns; but 


if this is the perfection of artificial lan- 


guage, it is ſurely the * of = 
natural. 

eld Artificial * FRF but they do not 
expreſs; they ſpeak to the underſtanding. 
as algebraical characters may do, but the 
paſſions, the affections, and the will, hear 
them not: theſe continue dormant and 
inactive, till we ſpeak to them in the lan 
guage of nature, to which they are all at- ” 
tention and obedience. | 


rr 


8 aſh the muſician, the painter, the actor, 
and the orator, ſo far as they are expreſ- 
fave; altho the knowledge of them re- 
quires in us a delicate taſte, a nice judg- 
ment, and much ſtudy and practice; yet 
they are nothing elſe but the language of 
nature, which we brought into the world 
wu us, but have unlearned by diſuſe, 


and 


feats of natural language, ſhould root it 
dut, and plant in it's ſtead dull and lifeleſs 


„ 


and fo find the yan difficulty i in reco- 


| vering 22.” 


[Thus far de ien that by the total neg- 
le of the living ſpeech, we loſe the uſe 
of fome of the nobleſt faculties belonging 


to man, and ſome of the higheſt delights 
that our nature 1s capable of receiving, at- 
tendant on their exertion. But upon far- 
ther enquiry we ſhall find that whatever 


is moſt uſeful or neceſſary to ſocial com- 


munication from mind to mind, is either 


wanting, or in ſo corrupt a ſtate, as to be 


ill- calculated to anſwer it's end, on ac- 


count of the irregularities and barbariſms of 
common ſpeech. In comparing the gene- 
ral utility of theſe two different modes of 
communication, by ſpeech or writing; 
when we ͤconſider that every human being 


has occaſion to uſe the former, each day 
and hour of his life; and that a clear, cor- 
rect, and pleaſing utterance would be high- 


ly uſeful, as well as ornamental, in all ſo- 
cial intercourſe ; on the contrary, that few 
ever have occaſion for writing, except on 


matters of buſineſs, or epiſtolary correſ- 


pondence ; and that not one in ten thou- 


ſand ever arrives at ſuch perfection in lite: 
I 1 - | ra ry | 
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1 
rary compoſition, as to derive either fame 


or profit from it: when we reflect alſo, 
that eyery improvement made in the liv- 


ing ſpeech, will of courſe be communi- 
cated to the written language, as ſurely 
as the ſhadow follows the ſubſtance; and, 
on the other hand, that the utmoſt per- 


fection of compoſition by the pen, can never 
meliorate the tongue, or at all improve the 
_ faculties of ſpeech; it being a common 
obſervation, that the moſt bookiſh men 
are frequently remarkable for taciturnity,, 


or a bad delivery—Surely ! farely! we 
have begun at the wrong end, and acted 


in direct oppoſition to reaſon and common 
What have we then to do, but to 
deſert the erroneous courſe in which we 
 fet out, and go back to that which nature 
herſelf has pointed out to us? To beſtow 
our chief pains upon the culture of the 


ſenſe. 


living tongue, the archetype; and conſi der 


2 lignt. 


But how es to be eflefed? e 
W the dark intricate path, in which 


ve have ſo long wandered, and opening 


Zh pow way to the regions of light. Never, 


never 
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OO, „ 
never can the power and beauty of the 
| Living Speech be known, or brought into aQ, 
I till the preſent erroneous method of teaching 
the Art of Reading be extirpated, root and 
branch, and a true one be eſtabliſhed in 
it's place. To ſhew this in a clear light, 
let us take a view of the preſent ſtate of 
that art as it is now taught. 
In this mode of teaching, the eye lan- 
guage is the only object in view; to make 
the pupils ſpell, not pronounce properly. 
For the former, they have patterns to fol- 
low; for the latter, neither rules nor me- 
thod : and each maſter can only give fach 
unciation as he has himſelf, which 
probably i is vicious in a high degree. In 
general theſe poor drudges who pretend to 
teach the firſt rudiments of ſpeech (a pro- 
vince which often falls to the lot of old 
women) know nothing of the nature of 

_ articulate Sd, or the mechaniſm of 

their formation, fo as to give a diſtinct ar- 

tt.ticulation to the firſt ſimple elements; (a 

point of ſuch conſequenee, that Quinti- 
lian does not heſitate to ſay, that unleſs 
the foundation be firmly laid in theſe, 
whatever fuperſtructure you may attempt | 

to 


8 I 
to raiſe on it, muſt fall to the ground); 
nor can they cure any faulty habits, ſach 
— = as ſtuttering, mumbling, liſping, thicknefs 
_ of ſpeech, &c. Their ſole end is to ena- 
= 8 ble the pupil to ſpell and pronounce words 
at fight, no matter in what manner, in 
-order to prepare them for the grammar- 
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| imper fections on their heads. The maſter 
| there, neither knows how, nor thinks it | 
| part of his province, to remedy this evil. 
Thus, all bad habits of utterance, con- 
tracted in early years, grow inveterate by | 
time, and become incurable. Of the fun- 
Mi | damental principles of a juſt delivery, ſuch 
i | - as a right uſe of Accent, due proportion 
—_—_ of Emphaſis and Pauſes, Pitch and Ma- 5 
* | ö nagement of the voice, &c. theſe teachers 
1 have not the ſmalleſt idea; and inſtead of 


| tthat endleſs variety, and nice diſcrimina- 
1 tion of tones, which nature has annexed 
to all the emotions of the mind, exertions 
of the fancy, and feelings of the heart; 
they ſubſtitute in their place, . be 
reading tones, conſiſting of a uniform ele- 
vation and depreſſion of the voice, in all 
ſentences —_ W to the ear, ſub- 
verſive 


ſchool, whither they are ſent with all their 
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verſi ve of the ſenſe, and deſtructive of the 
ſpirit. Thus after the labour of many 


years, all that is obtained, is, to utter 


words at fight, for the moſt 9551 falſely as 
to pronunciation, in unnatural tones, abuſe 
of emphaſis, wrong ſtops, and falſe ca- 
dences; by which means the faculties of 
ſpeech are cramped and diſtorted; and all 
the powers of the mind, cloſely connected 
with them, partake of the infection 3 
Nor is the miſchief confined to the act of 
reading only; the bad habits thence acquired, 
force their way into the ſenate-houſe, the 
bar, and all other public places where the 
powers of ſpeech are called forth. The 
| ſpeakers, in general, deliver themſelves 
as if they were reading, or as a book would 
do could it be ſuppoſed to ſpeak. Some, 
| like automatons, devoid of life or motion, 


in a monotone, or in a uniform tireſome 


* The famous Dr. Berkley ſeems to have had ſome glimpſe 
of this matter, when, in a pamphlet called the Queriſt, he puts 


the following queſtion—-"" Whether half the learning and ſtudy 


of theſe kingdoms, is not uſeleſs, for want of a proper delivery 


and pronunciation being taught in our ſchools and colleges ?'— 


But as this is the only place in all his works that he has touched 
upon the ſubject, he ſeems not to have dived deep into it, and 
to have been under the ſame general prejudice in fayour of let- 
ters, with the reſt of his literary brethren. 
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cant. Others, who attempt any thing like 
animation, and endeavour to uſe the lan- 
guage of emotions, deliver their words in 


ſuch falſe diſcordant tones, and accompa- 
ny them with ſuch aukward unmeaning 


_ geſture, and grimace of countenance, as 


ridicule, to more enhghtened auditors. 
But all defects of this kind, are ſo general, 


paſſed over. 
due eee, petimsſye damuſpue iciſn. g 
When it is conſidered that we have the 


bar, that the ancients had; and have the 
fame motives, thoſe of acquiring power, 
fame and fortune, by excelling in that 
way, to incite us to it: When we reflect 


us, utterly unknown to Greece or Rome, 
which pervades the whole Britiſh domi- 
nions, by the inſtitution of preaching ; and 
that the number of the priefthood, who 


cannot diſcharge properly any part of their 


office without the cultivated powers of 


f. pech, 


would render them objects of diſguſt or 


that they are little e ee or — 


ſame opportunities of diſplaying the powers 
of elocution, both in the ſenate and at the 


what a wide field for oratory is opened to 


1 1 
f pech, is greater than the whole number 


of the citizens of Athens, at any given pe- 


riod : when it is farther conſidered that all 


the police and buſineſs of the nation, in 
the ſeveral boards, bodies corporate, grand 
juries, petty juries, down to pariſh veſ- 
tries, are diſcuſſed and ſettled by ſpeech 


alone; it is wonderful to reflect, that in 


countries ſo circumſtanced, there never 
| ſhould have been any attempt made towards 

improving and exerciſing thoſe faculties, 

on which the good order, and proper fup- 
port of their feveral: W ſo n 
depend. 
3 Suppote; eaves: 4 new methnd of 
teaching the art of reading with propriety 
and grace, by maſters duly qualified were 
opened to us let us ſee what conſequences 
muſt neceſſarily follow. The firſt great 
diſtinction between the two kinds of lan- 


guage, ariſes from the difference between 
the two organs by which they are convey- 


ed to the mind, thoſe of hearing, and ſight. 
Words delivered thro the former ſenſe, 


when well modulated in due proportion 


of ſound, give pleaſure to the ear; but 


the ſame words preſented to the eye in the 


„ 
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ture is capable of receiving, even with re- 


gard to fenſual gratification. No muſic 
well-proportioned and harmonious. felive- 
ry. To arrive at this, it will be heceſſary, 
that in early age, the as yet uncorrupted 
ear ſhould be formed by ſkilful maſters, in 
the ſame way as in muſic; ſo as to be able 
da diſtinguiſh all the nice diſeriminations 
when the flexible organs of the voice, may 
ponding modulations, whereof it is ſuſcepz- 
tible. Taught in this way, the pupils, | 
hearing their own well- proportioned notes, 
in their very nature pleaſing, and doubly 
fo as coming from them ſelves, will, from 


dead letter, can afford none to that organ. 

Here then in the very nature of things is 
@ fundamental difference eſtabliſhed be- 
tween the two kinds of language; as the 
whole progreſs in the one may be attended 
with continued and increaſing - pleaſure ; 
while the conſtant concomitant of the other, 
is a perfect apathy. To the living ſpeech, 
when: brought to perfection, are annexed 
ſome of the higheſt delights. that our na- 


2 
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the beginning, take delight in reading 
aloud and reciting: but afterwards, when 
the pleaſure which this will afford to the 
intellectual powers of the mind alſo ſhall 
be taken in, they will advance with reno- 
_ vated ardour ; for, upon a ſufficient pro- 
greſs made in that art, they will find it 
impoſſible to read with propriety, with- 
out perfectly underſtanding what they 
read. This will of courſe introduce an 
enquiry into the ſignification of words, 
and of their true meaning and import, 
when combined in ſentences. Thus, every 
advance in reading will be an equal ad- 
vance in knowledge; and the pupils will 
de encouraged to proceed, from the double 
gratification this will afford, both to the 


car and the underſtanding. When at laſt 


they come to works of a more refined and 
elegant ſort, produced from a lively ima- 
gination, or a feeling heart, they will find 
that theſe can never be delivered with due 
grace and energy, ' unleſs adorned and en- 


forced by all the various modulations of 


voice which they require, and in which 
indeed. their very eſſence conſiſts. Thus 
the rhetorical art will be reſtored to . 


1 as 
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Abraſg, where he .- 


* Wc 


as among the ancients: no longer im- 


priſoned in books, and ſwathed like an 
Egyptian mummy, powdered over with 


hieroglyphics, but moving gracefully a- 


broad, to charm the ſenſes and capti vate 


the hearts of all beholders. Among, the 


moderns, all the treatiſes on that ſubject 


refer wholly to written language not to 
ſpeech; by which means, It's nature =_ 
altogether changed as it's very name, de- 
rived from the Greek, implies the art of 
ſpeaking; and the lectures of the preſent 

| Rhetoricians, reſemble thoſe of a ſurgeon 
anatomizing a corpſe, and RT nothing 


but a ſkeleton behind * ” 


* This prafiice has been well ret by th author of Hue 
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And Mr. Locke, to the ſame effe&, — ten 0 
Which our youth are inſtructed in that art juſtly remarka—“ They 
have been taught rhetoric, but yet never taught bow to expreſs | 
| themſelves handſomely with their tongues and /pens, in the lan- 
guage they are always to uſe ; as if the names of the figures that 
embelliſh thediſcourſeof thoſe whounderſtand the art of ſpeaking, 
were the very art and ſkill of fpeaking welt. This, as all other 
things of practice, is to be learned, not by a few or a great many 
rules given, but by exerciſe and application according to good 
rules, CVVT 
wy 
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In the laſt ſtage of reading, when they 
come to a recital of our poetic compoſitions, 


what a new field of delight will be here 


opened to them? Having obtained a com- 


plete knowledge of our proſody, by being 


firſt inſtructed in the theory of our num 
bers, now inveloped in utter darkneſs; 
and afterwards well exerciſed in the prac- 
| tical part, now in the moſt deplorable ſtate 
of perverſion; they will be able to diſplay 
to the delighted ears of their auditors, all 
the charms of poetic compoſition, ariſing, 
from the melody, variety, and exprefſion 
of the numbers. They will then give the 
poet s ſong, in all it's due proportion of 
time and tone; whereas, at preſent, each 


reader ſets his own tune to the poet's num- 


bers; and however falſe or diſcordant that 
may be, be can never be convinced of his 
errour, as he is perfectly ſatisfied with his 
_ own performance. Non cuiquam infucun- 
dum quod cantat ipſe.— No man's ſong is un- 
pleaſing to his own. ear. The vanity of 
human nature is not more conſpicuous in 


any one inſtance than in this; for tho' 


every one is . with his own chant, 
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he readily finds fault and is diſguſted with _ 

that of others. ; 
Thus in their progreſs to perfection i in 
this art, would the youth, ſo trained, at- 


tain a thorough knowledge of their own 


language, in both it's component parts of 
ſenſe and ſound. Then would they be able 
to write exerciſes in pure and correct Eng- 
„and arrange their words, both in poe- 
try and proſe, in ſuch a way, as to render 
their meaning clear to the underſtanding, 
and their found charming to the ear. As 
_ theſe exerciſes, ſhould all be publicly re- 


peated by their ſeveral writers, what a dif- 


ferent ſenſe of delight muſt they have 
in exhibiting the offspring of their brain 
all alive in their full beauty, to their ad- 
miring ſchool-fellows ; inſtead of ſubmit- 
ting them, in the dead letter, to the cold 
and ſolitary eye of a (perhaps) taſteleſs and 
rigid maſter! and what an emulation muſt | 
this not excite among their youthful 
hearers, to excel both in compoſition and 
delivery ! By the conſtant exerciſe of the 
organs of ſpeech in this juſt and forcible 


manner, all that they read would be deeply 


ſtamped on the mind by the vivid powers of 


the 


[8 3 
the living voice; while the moſt part of 
that which finds entrance only through the 
eye, is as evaneſcent as ſucceſſive ſhadows 
ſhewn by a camera obſcura. Thus would 
they obtain a command of words and flu- 
ency of expreſſion ; and when they enter- 
ed into life, finding themſelves at all times 
ſupplied with a ſufficient quantity of ready 
caſh, in the intellectual commerce of man- 
kind, they would ſeek out company, and 
take delight in ſociety, in order to diſplay 
the wealth of their minds to view. Their 
ſocial paſſions, being thus conſtantly ex- 
erciſed, would become predominant, and 
in time revive that public ſpirit, without 
| Which no free ſtate can long ſubſiſt, now 
almoſt annihilated by that vile ſpirit of 
ſelfiſhneſs which pervades the whole land. 
Nothing has contributed more to the pro- 
pagation of this ſordid paſſion, the bane of 
every great and good principle, than the 
| aſcendancy which the written language has 
obtained over the ſpoken. In conſequence 
of which, the powers of ſpeech in private, 
and of elocution in public, are ſo contract- 
ed or diftorted, that few can reap either 
pleaſure or profit from them. Men there- 


fore, 


C4 
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fore, in general, have recourſe to books, 
both for inſtruction and entertainment. 
This ſort of entertainment is in it's own 


nature a ſelfiſh one, as the exerciſe is per- 


formed alone, and the reader has no one 
to participate of his ſatisfaction. Nor is 


there a greater enemy to facility of utter- 


ance, than a habit of ſilent reading; or 
which more diſqualifies perſons from mak - 
ing a figure in converſation. Hence the 
| bookiſh man, finding that he cannot expreſs 
himſelf before company, in a manner pleaſ- 
ing to them, or ſatisfactory to himſelf, a- 

| voids ſociety, and retires to his ſtudy ; 1 
where he indulges himſelf in thinking, to 
the utter ſtarving of all his other faculties. 
Though in this way he may lay in a large 
fund of knowledge, yet it is locked up in 


his own brain, as a miſer's hoard in his 


cheſt; for his neighbours can be no farther 
benefited by it, than as he 1 is able to mani- 


feſt it in diſcourſe. 

Scire tuum nihil eft, niſi te Gove hoc ic ſeiat 
alter. And to whatever degree the under- 
ſtanding may be thus improved, yet, 
though it be the firſt, as it is not the only 
part of the n ſince the imagination 


and 
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and the paſſions occupy a large portion of 


it; the proper exerciſe and regulation of 
theſe are of the utmoſt importance to ſo- 


ciety; not only with regard to all the moſt 
refined and conſtant pleaſures, which our 


nature is capable of enjoying, but alſo with 
reſpe to morals. For, had men the pow-. 
er at all times of furniſhing to themſelves 


and others, the exquiſite pleaſures ariſing 
from the elegant exertions of fancy, and 


from the humane and generous ſenſibilities 
of the heart; pleaſures, which, far from 
cCloying, always increaſe by enjoyment, and 
which are ever attended with the delightful 
ſenſe of ſelf-approbation ; men would not 
waſte ſo much of their time in brutal and 
ſenſual gratifications ; which in the enjoy- 
ment are ever unſatisfactory, are reflected 
on with diſguſt, and often with remorſe. 
All the higheſt delights, ariſing from the 
exerciſe of man's nobler faculties, are com 
priſed in the ſingle article of a forcible and 
graceful elocution : and all the powers of 


the fancy, all the feelings of the heart, as 
well as the moſt animated efforts of the un- 
derſtanding, are to be exerciſed, ſo as to 
attain their full ſtrength, and ſhaped, ſo as 

to 
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to obtain their perfect beauty, by that alone; 
and thus ſtrengthened and adorned, are to 


be manifeſted to others only in that way. 


iſlands? the united voice of three kingdoms 


will anſwer—The Siddons. And to what 

does ſhe owe this? Certainly to nothing but 

the wonderful perfection to which ſhe has 

brought the art of elocution. Is there any {I 

one of the leaſt ſenſibility who has ſeen her, 
that will not acknowledge the pre-eminence 
of that art over all others, in it's power of 


_ captivating the ſenſes, charming the fancy, 
and moving the inmoſt ſoul ? Is there any 
one who will now deny the wonderful im- 
preſſions made on the mind of man by the 


language of nature, unſophiſticated by the |} 


tricks of art, and ſtripped of the fantaſtic 


ornaments and falſe-colouring laid on by 7 


the pencil of fancy? O ye of judgment 
and feeling, who have been her auditors!— 
I call upon you to ſay, whether, in the 
whole round of other arts, invented for the 
amuſement of man, you ever experienced 
fuch a home-felt delight, as from the per- 


formance 


Of the truth of this I ſhall produce but one 
pregnant proof. Who is the firſt object of 
umverſal admiration to the natives of theſe 


„% 
formance of this one woman. Has ſhe 
not in their turns, like an enchantreſs, 


rouſed every paſſion of the ſoul? Has ſhe 
not quelled your hearts with grateful ter- 


ror, or melted them down into ſoft pity ? 
Who among you, returning from theſe pa- 


thetic lectures, have not found yourſelves 


more humanized, more inclined to do ac- 


tions of kindneſs and charity. Good God! 
if our clergy were but maſters of this art, 
if they could thus ſway the affections of 
their congregations, how might they ſpread 
the chief precept, and main object of our 
holy religion, Chriſtian charity and bro- 
therly love, throughout the land! How 
might they bring about a general reforma- 
tion, by thus checking the progreſs of that 
ſordid principle, ſelfiſhneſs, the nouriſher 
of every vice; and giving vigour to that 


noble one, Des, the ſource of eve- 
M virtue. | 


Have we not at this day, in this very city, a ftriking inftance 
of the powerful effects which might be produced from the orators 
of the pulpit, only by ſubſtituting the natural language, in the 
place of the artificial? Is there not now a preacher who attraQts 
as crowded audiences as ever were drawn together to the theatre 


by the beſt performer ? And will any one ſay that this is owing to 


any — excellence either in the tur or ſtyle of his diſ- 
courſes ? 
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All men of candour and underſtanding, 
who have turned their thoughts to this ſub- 
ject, are ready to allow that nothing could 
contribute more to the improvement of 
education, than the introduction and eſta- 
bliſhment of theſe ſtudies upon a ſolid 
foundation; and that if a way were opened 
for the attainment of a perfect knowledge 
of the Engliſh language, both in it's gram- 
matical and rhetorical parts, there is no 
parent who would not gladly embrace the 
opportunity of giving their children ſuch 5 
ee and. ornamental accompliſhments ; 


courſes ? Nay will any competent judge ſay that it is owing even 
voice to charm the ear? A dignity of perſon to command re- 
„ fpeR? A countenance at once engaging and expteſſive to touen 
" the heart; and ſuch a command of forcible and graceful action 
as to ſtamp the effects of all theſe with deep impreſſion on the 
mind ? None but his blindeſt admirers will allow that he has any 
of theſe requiſites in any great degree. To what then is his ex- 
traordinary power of attraction owing ? It is that he delivers his 
diſcourſes without book, and being thus freed from the artificial 
mode of reading, and attention to the written words, he is at li- 
Þerty to indulge his feelings, which find for themſelves the true 
natural expreſſion of voice, countenance, and geſture, by which 
alone they can be manifeſted and communicated to others, This 
is conſonant to the doctrine before-mentioned as laid down by Dr. 
Reid, where he fays—* Artificial figns ſignify, but they do not 
expreſs; they ſpeak to the underſtanding, but the paſſions, the 
affections, and the will, hear them not: theſe continue dormant 
and ĩnactive, till we ſpeak to them in the language of nature, to 
 awhaich they are all attention and obedience.” 
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but among the bulk of mankind a general 3 


doubt has ariſen about the practicability of 
ſuch a plan. From the univerſality of the 
corruption, people are reconciled to it's 
deformity, or look upon it as a neceſſary 
evil which muſt be ſubmitted to; and that 
all the different natives of the different 
provinces of the Britiſh empire, muſt be 
content with the different dialects prevail- 
ing in the ſeveral places of their nativity. 
And that all inhabitants of theſe realms, 
of whatever rank or condition, muſt re- 
tain, thro' life, every imperfection of 
ſpeech, contracted from early bad habits, 
and all the faults of a vicious delivery, 


deeply inculcated by falſe inſtruction; for 
all which no remedy has yet been found. 


Nay, fo ſtrong has been the prejudice of 


thoſe who have applied themſelves ſolely to 


the ſtudy of the written language, that they 
think it impoſſible that elocution ſhould be 
| taught as an art by any Tegular ſyſtem ; 


and this has been gravely maintained by 


many ages, though converſant with an- 
cient authors; in ſome of the moſt cele- 


brated of whom, particularly Cicero and 


| Quntilian, ** may find it ſet down, 


that 
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that it was the moſt favourite art both at 
Athens and Rome; in which all the liberal 


youth of thoſe two famous cities were 
conſtantly inſtructed from their earlieſt 


£ years, by able Rhetoricians ; whoſe profeſ- 


ſion was held in the higheſt eſtimation, 
and whoſe rewards far exceeded thoſe be- 
ſtowed on all other maſters put together. 


What has been may be. But this matter is 
now put beyond all poſſibility of doubt. 
In his ſeveral works upon that ſubject, Mr. 


Sheridan has: laid open the whole myſtery 


of the art, from the firſt ſimple elements 
of ſpeech, to their moſt extended combi- 
nations; and has laid down a method of 


teaching it, upon. as ſure grounds, and 
with equal certainty of ſucceſs, as any 


other art is now taught. This being 


Sranted, the next ſtep is to point ont the 


means by which it may be the moſt ſpeedily 
and effectually eſtabliſhed and propagated. 
To the introduction of any new art into 


fary ; and theſe are Method and Maſ- 
ters. No maſters can give inſtruction 
upon any ſure grounds, without method; 


and no method can be of much ayail with- 


out 


acountry, two things are effentially neceſ- 
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out the aſſiſtance of maſters ; particularly 
in arts which have ſounds for their baſis, 


ſuch as muſic and elocution ; where the 


voice of the maſter is abſolutely neceſſary 
to illuſtrate - precept, and his example 
wanted to direct juſt practice. The me- 

thod, as has been ſhewn, is ready to our 


hands; and maſters will not be wanting, 


upon due encouragement given. For this 
purpoſe, let a Public School be opened, 
under the ſanction of Parliament, for the 
inftruQion. of youth from the. firſt rudi- 
ments of ſpeech, to the utmoſt extent of a 
_— education. The : firſt neceſſary ſtep 
| will be to procure a ſufficient number of 
preceptors, capable of teaching according 
to the new method. There can be no 
doubt but that under ſuch public ſanction, 
attended for a time with ſome ſure emo- 
luments, but that many. candidates will 
offer themſelves, for the employment, out 


of whom may be ſelected thoſe whoſe. na- 


tural talents may beſt qualify them for it, 
to be afterwards inſtructed, in the method of 
| teaching it, by the inventor of the art. 
The principal object of this ſchool will be 


to teach the whole of the Engliſh lan- 


Suage; 


K n 


TW 
guage, both in it's living, and dead ſtate. 


In doing this let the living ſpeech be re- 


ſtored to it's due rank, as being the origi- 


nal; and the written language, reduced to 
it's ſubordinate ſtate, as being only the 


copy. For this purpoſe let t he firſt care 
de to give a clear and diſtinct articulation 
to letters and ſyllables of which words are 
compoſed; and afterwards a juſt pronun- 


_ ciation of the words themſelves. Soeffen- | 
_ tially neceſſary are the utmoſt care and 


preciſion in this elementary part, that 


there, will infect the whole of ſpeech ever 


after. From a conviction of this truth 
Mr. Sheridan has formed a new primer ſor 


the uſe of children, even from the begin- 
ning of their 2 50 -in which he has alſo 
pointed out to maſters the way of teach- 
ing according to this new method. Where 
this method is exactly followed, all the 


uſual imperfections of ſpeech, ſuch as indiſ- 
tinctneſs, mumbling, liſping, ſtammering, 5 


ſtuttering, &c. will be prevented or cured. 
A diſtinct articulation, and juſt pronun- 
ciation of words being thus ſecured, as the 
baſis of a n the next ſtep is to 
read 


whatever fault or imperfection may remain 
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read ſentences with propriety. Here the 
pupils are to be inſtructed in the nature 
and uſe of accents, of emphaſis, ſtops or 


pauſes, in the various inflections and ma- 
nagement of the voice, according to the 


method laid down in his Art of Reading. 


This mode of learning to read will be 
peculiarly uſeful to the natives of this 
country. In the firſt place, they will be 

taught the right pronunciation of all Eng- 
liſh words according to the practice of the 
more poliſhed natives there, and no longer 
be diſtinguiſnhed from them by their peculiar 
dialect. In the next, they will get rid of 
that diſguſting tone, called the Iriſh 
| brogue, which pervades. every ſentence 
they utter, and renders them a perpetual 
ſubject of ridicule to all Engliſh hearers. 


For it would be impoſlible to arrive at any 


perfection in the true art of reading, without 
_ firſt baniſhing all unmeaning adventitious 
tones, to introduce in their room only ſuch 
notes and changes of the voice, as the ſenſe 
and ſentiments in the paſſages ſo read re- 
quire. And when a right habit of reading 


is obtained in this way, and the ear of the 


learner made ſenſible of the diſagreeable- 
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. 
neſs of the ad ventitious tones belonging 
to the brogue, he will avoid the latter, 
and introduce the former only into his 
common diſcourſe. 
During their progreſs in ; his, let hom 
be taught to write; and when they are 
able to read ſentences fluently, and to 
copy them in a plain legible hand; then let 
them enter upon Engliſh Grammar ; which 
ſhould be their only ſtudy till they have 
rendered themſelves complete maſters of 


all it's fundamental and eſſential parts. 


During this time their daily exerciſes 
ſhould be, reading aloud, copying certain 
_ paſſages from the books they are reading, 
_ and reciting theſe from memory. In this 
way the two ſpecies of language will be 
carried on together, and afford mutual 
light and aſſiſtance to- each other. Then 
let them proceed to ſtudy” Engliſh wri- 
ters, beginning with the eafteſt; ſuch as 
are adapted to their raw underſtandings, 
and advaneing by degrees, in proportion 
to the growth and improvement of their 
ſeveral capacities, to thoſe of a ſuperior 
and more refined ſort. During their whole 
progreſs let Mr. Sheridan Dictionary be 
| * 


: L 0 3 7 
conſtantly in their hands, to be conſulted 
by them wherever a word occurs, of whoſe 
right pronunciation they are not ſure, and 
whoſe meaning they do not comprehend. 
In order to keep alive in their memories 
all they have learned of grammar, let a 
portion of each day's leſſon be ſelected, 
which they ſhall be obliged to parſe, in 
the ſame way now practiced in Latin; that 
is, to reſolve each ſentence into it's conſti- 
tuent parts of ſpeech, and ſhew their mu- 
| tual relation to each other. In this whole 
courſe it ſhould be the office of the maſter 
to point out any grainmatical errours, im- 
proprieties, or inaccuracies, that may oc- 
cur in the authors they are reading, and 
which abound in many of thoſe eſteemed 
good writers, and from which even our 
moſt celebrated are not entirely free *. 
I 0o0 the age of nine, their reading ſhould 
be confined wholly to proſe, and then they 
may be taught the elements of proſody, 
and the rules of verſification; that the 
ear, as yet uncorrupt, may be trained ſo as 
to diſcern the due proportion- both of time 


Many inſtances of this are to be found in Lowth's Introduc- 
tion to-Engliſh Grammar, and Blair's Lectures. 
—_—— and 
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and tone: and the flexible organs of ſpeech 
be tuned to a true modulation of poetic 
numbers. Here then in addition to the 
exerciſe of declaiming in proſe, may be in- 
troduced ſometimes that of reciting ſelect 
pieces of poetic compoſition, ſuch as may 
ſuit the capacities of the ſeveral learners. 
Thus prepared, at the age of ten, let 
them enter upon Latin. Already prein- 
ſtructed in the principles and rules of gene- 
ral grammar, in their mother tongue, they 
will be ſaved an infinite deal of trouble in 
learning theſe in an unknown language, 
according to the preſent moſt abſurd me- 
thod of teaching, that of—ignotum per 
zgnotius. All that is neceſſary here will 
be only to point out thoſe articles in 
which the Latin differs from the Engliſn 
grammar; and this may be done in ſo nar- 
row a compaſs, that they may acquire, in 
the ſpace of two months only, all that is 
uſeful or neceſſary to be known, previous 
to their entering upon the ſtudy of the Ro- 
man authors; whereas in the preſent way 
a year at leaſt is * for that pur- 
poſe. 


: Afierizards, 


„„ 
Afterwards, four or five years more are 

taken up, in a tedious circuitous method of 

inſtruction, the chief end of which is to 


enable the pupils to write Latin exerciſes 
in proſe and verſe; and this is the cauſe 
of the immenſe waſte of time ever after in 


thing be conceived more abſurd, than 

to take great pains to cultivate a talent in 
their pupils, which they are never to exer- 2 
ciſe as long as they live, and which, there- 
fore, can be of no future benefit to them, 
either in point of uſe or ornament? and 
all this, at the expence of ſo much time 


during the moſt important ſeaſon of life, 
never afterwards to be recovered, and 


which might be ſo much more beneficially 
employed, in acquiſitions of the utmoſt. 


: moment to their future welfare. 


In the preſent ſtate of things, the only : 
poſſible uſe of Latin and Greek, is, to be 
able to read the Claſſics in the original, ſo 


as to underſtand them clearly, and taſte 
their peculiar beauties; and this may ef- 
fectually be accompliſhed by a new com- 
pendious method of teaching thoſe lan- 


| guages, in one-half of the time now fruit- 
No 3 leſsly 
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lefely employed, neither to * that 
end, nor any good purpoſe whatſoever. 
Nothing can be more clearly demon- 
ſtrable than that it is impoſſible either 
to underſtand the ancient authors well, 
or to have a juſt preception of their 
beauties, without firſt being acquainted 
and familiarized with authors of ſimi- 
lar talents and writings of à ſimilar 
ſtyle in our own language. For it is 
through the medium of their own, that 
all the writings in foreign languages are 
viewed by learners, as they can not poſſi- 


bly underſtand them without tranſlating 5 


them into their own. Now it is evident, 
that the tranſlation will be either good or 
bad, in proportion to the knowledge and 
command each has of his own language, in 
order to ſelect the propereſt expreſſions, 
and adopt a correſpondent phraſeology 
to the peculiar idioms of that language. 
What is the method now taken with our 
young Tyros to enable them to perform 
this taſk ? Why, as they came to the gram- 
mar ſchool utterly unprepared in their 
own tongue, and provided with no other 
words but what are in common uſe, they 
can employ no other in their attempts to 
tranſlate ; ; 


1 


tranſlate; but, for this, the maſter has a 


reſource, in obliging them to have recourſe 
to a dictionary, where oppoſite to the fo- 
reign word they find one ſet down as cor- 
reſpondent to it in Engliſh. This Engliſh 
word the boy probably has never heard of 


before, and underſtands it's meaning as 
| little as that of the Latin; but he is ſure 
to commit it to memory, and whenever the 
one word occurs, tranſlate it into the other; 
and as the manner of teaching this way of 


tranſlation, which is called conſtruing, e- 


— quires only that the pupil ſhould be able 


to render each foreign word by an Engliſh 


one, ſuch as he finds in his dictionary, 


without the leaſt enquiry whether he un- 
derſtands the paſſages ſo conſtrued, this 


may be done effectually by the aſſiſtance 
of memory alone. And thus he may have 


read ſeveral books, and paſs for a good 
Latin ſcholar, without having rightly un- 


derſtood any one paſſage throughout. But 
in this mode of verbal tranflation, what- 


ever knowledge may be obtained of the 


literal meaning, the whole ſpirit of an 
author muſt evaporate, and all the beau- 


ties of an elegant and figurative ſtyle be 
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It was for this reaſon that fo much time 
has been allotted for the ftudy of Engliſh 
previous to the commencement of Latin. 
But ftill the ſame principle which eſta- 
bliſhed this as a fundamental point, ſhould 
continue to operate throughout the whole 
courſe afterwards. For this purpoſe, =_ 
the beſt tranſlations of the claſſics always 
| accompany the originals, and both be 
equally ſtudied by the learners. This will 
not only be a vaſt ſaving of time and la- 
bour, but will make their progreſs in : 
acquiſition of an unknown language, more 


eaſy and delightful. For, however well 


prepared, for that ſeaſon of life, they 
might be, by the previous ſtudy of Eng- 


liſh, and however qualified to tranſlate 


themſelves tolerably well from their own 
fund, yet there could be no ſort of com- 


pariſon between their juvenile and ex- 


temporaneous efforts, and the productions 


of a man of talents, advanced in life, who 
has employed much time and pains, to con- 


vey the meaning of his author in the beſt 
ſelection of words and phraſes, and in 


transfuſing the ſpirit of the original into 
the oy Such writers ny be conſidered 


in 


Bo 9 2 


in the light of opticians; and their tranſla- 


tions, like glaſſes applied to the mental eye, 
by which the dim or ſhort-ſighted may not 
only ſee every thing in a clearer light, but 
diſcover many objects before inviſible. In 
this way they will acquire a knowledge of 
Latin with eaſe and pleaſure; at the fame 
time they will get a clearer inſight into 
the whole conſtitution of their own lan- 
guage. by conſtant compariſon of the ſpe- 
cific differences between the two; they 
will daily be adding to their ſtores of 
Engliſh expreſſions, ſo as to have a ready 
command of the copza verborum, without 
which no one can make any diſtinguiſhed 
figure in extemporaneous ſpeaking. And 
as that is the higheſt point of perfection to 


which elocution can arrive, and the moſt 


wanted in places of public debate, parti- 
cularly 1 in the two houſes of parliament, 
it may not be improper here to expatiate 


a little upon the methods to be purſued, 
in order to attain this end. 


In the firſt place, as ſoon as boys ſhew 
that they perfectly know the grammatical 


part, the parts of ſpeech in their ſeveral 
yariations, and their connection with, and 
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dependance on each other in ſyntax, let 


the cuſtom of conſtruing verbatim ceaſe. 


Let the whole fentence be read, and it's 
meaning expounded in a liberal manner. 
This will neceſſarily demand a conſtant at- 


tention to the ſenſe, and an equal exer- 


tion of the invention to find out ſuita- 
ble expreſſions to convey that ſenſe. When 
a facility of doing this is obtained, let two 
or more ſentences be joined together, and 


at laſt, according to the advances made, 


whole pages be read, and the ſubſtance of 
what they contain delivered in the ſame 
way. This will bring on a more vigorous 
exertion of the memory, the underſtanding, | 
and the invention. Of the memory, in re- 


taining the order of ſo many ſucceſſive ſen- 


tences. Of the underſtanding, in not only 
perceiving the ſenſe of each diſtinct paſ- 
ſage, but alſo in obſerving the concatena- 
tion of the whole. And of the invention, 
in finding out proper expreſſions for thoſe 


paſſages, whoſe diſtance has rendered the 


ideas contained in them more obſcure, and 


therefore not ſo eaſy to be explained. In 


this way, the activity of the mind will be 


— employed in finding out and ſe- 
lecting 


e 2 ern 


= a 36 5 
lecting ſuitable words and expreſſions ; 2 4 
practice in this, as in all other caſes, will 
render it ſo eaſy, as to produce on all oc- 
caſions a ready utterance, and fluency of 


ſpeech. In aid of this extemporaneous 


mode of tranſlating, where greater lati- 
' tude is to be indulged, that they may ac- 
quire a habit of correctneſs alſo in ſtyle, 


let their written exerciſes be tranſlations of 


their own, from ſome Latin books, which 
are not the immediate object of their ſtu- 


dies, and in which they ſhould not be per- 


mitted to make uſe of any tranſlation by 
other hands. In this way of ſtudying La- 
tin, they will have read more authors, and 
to much better purpoſe, in the ſpace of two 
years only, than they can accompliſh now 
in fix, according to the preſent method. 
When they are ſufficiently verſed in that 

language, let them begin Greek; wherein, 

by purſuing the ſame method, they may 
make an equal proficiency, to the ſaving of 
much time and labour. Here a new field 


will be opened for comparing the three lan- 


guages with each other, in regard to 
their conſtitutional differences; and thus 


a more diſtint view will be obtained 
Mi. ah | 2 
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of the ſeveral perfections a imperfec- 
tions in each, and a foundation laid for a 
more accurate and critical {kill in them all, 
during their future progreſs. 

While they are thus employed about the 
ancient, the two modern languages in moſt 
repute, the French and Italian, ſhould by 

no means be neglected. It is in the prime 
of life, when the waxen mind moſt eaſily 
receives the deepeſt impreſſions, that the 
elementary parts of all ſuch things as de- 

pend much upon memory, ſhould be firſt 
inculcated, A certain portion of time 
ſhould therefore be allotted, firſt to the | 
French, and afterwards to the Italian maſ- 
ter. A juſt pronunciation will be then 
| moſt eaſily communicated, and all the 

grammatical part ſafely ſtowed in the me- 
mory, ready at all times to be called forth | 

As to be able to converſe in thoſe 

living tongues, will be both uſeful and or- 

namental through life, that ſhould be the 


chief object of the maſter in teaching, by 


making the pupils conſtantly converſe 


with each other in French or Italian, while 
he is preſent with them, and correcting 


them where they commit any miſtakes, 


From 


#1 


From the great ſaving of time by the 


propoſed method of teaching the two 
dead languages, there will be ample lei- 
ſure for attaining theſe two modern 


ones. FIT OTA Re. 
In the two laſt years, and not before, 


their written exerciſes ſhould be of their 
own invention. Previouſly prepared as 

they have been, by ftoring their memories 
with abundance of clear ideas, and a com- 
mand of ſuitable expreſſions culled from 
the beſt authors; habitually accuſtomed to 


give vent to theſe by the tongue, they will 


find no difficulty in committing them to 
paper by the pen. For whatever any one 
can ſay, he can certainly ſet down in writ- 
ing. And when all the materials are thus 
ready at hand, great part of the labour of 

| invention will be ſaved, now employed in 
a painful ſearch after the materials them- 
ſelves, as her principal taſk will be, only 
to ſelect and arrange them. One of the 

weekly exerciſes ſhould be an epiſtolary 
corteſpondence with ſuch of their ſchool- 
fellows, and upon ſuch ſubjects, as they 


ſhall think proper ; though critical remarks 
upon the ſeveral authors they are reading, 
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_ exerciſes in verſe ſhould be compulſory 
upon thoſe who have no talents for it. 


Wherever the ſeeds of poetry are ſown by | 


the hand of nature in the mind, they will 


ſpring up of courſe, as indigenous to the 


ſoil, and produce beautiful crops ; but all 
attempts to force their growth in a foil not 


congenial to them, muſt end in diſappoint- 
ment. 'The beſt of theſe exerciſes ſhould 
be ſelected, and on a fixed day in the week, | 
be publicly delivered from the roſtrum by | 
their ſeveral writers, in preſence of their | 
relations and friends invited for that pur- 
poſe. This early practice of ſpeaking be- 
fore numerous and mixed aſſemblies will 
prevent that mauvarſe honte, which has tied 


up the tongues of perhaps ſome of the 


wiſeſt men of the times, and deprived the 


community of many of ir s ableſt counſel- 
lors *.. © 
In order to dene fill farther: a em- 


ty of extemporaneous ſpeech, during the 
laſt year, the practice of debating ſhould be 


Introduced. For this purpoſe problematical 


ort this the celebrated Addiſon was a remarkable example. 
queſtions 


may be ſometimes recommended. But no 
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7 queſtions ſhould be ſtarted upon ſubjects 
with which they were previouſſy well ac- 


quainted, and timely notice given to the 


appointed diſputants to prepare themſelves, 
one for attack, the other for defence. Af- 
ter ſome time, thoſe who have made the 
beſt figure in this way, may be allowed to 
pitch upon what ſubject they pleaſe, and 


to poſt up a theſis, in the old form of the 


ſchools,— Quibuſſlibet opponentibus. On ſuch 
occaſions premiums ſhould be adjudged to 
the victors. Frequent practice in this way 
| will not only give a ready command of 
words, but will bring forward, - invigorate, 
and regulate the reaſoning powers, ſo as to 
enable them to argue with perſpicuity and 
force. There is no other ſpecies of exer- 
ciſe whatever, which will excite ſuch an 
emulation in the youth, or ſuch an ardour 
for conqueſt, as there is none in which all 
the nobler faculties of man, can at once 


be diſplayed to ſuch advantage. 


Such is the outline of a ſchool i 
to be eſtabliſhed on different principles, 
and purſuing very different ends from 
thoſe, which, perſiſting uniformly in the 
ſame erroneous courſe; have, for centuries, 


miſconducted 
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miſconducted each ſucceſſive generation, 
and rendered them unqualified for all the 
nobler, as well as more uſeful purſuits of 
| life. There are many other articles of leſs 
importance to be taken into this ſcheme ; 
but as this is merely a ſketch of the prin- | 
_ cipal parts, it will not be neceſſary to point | 
them out, till the whole plan be preſented | 
to view, with the outline filled up. It 
will then appear, that the courſe of ſtudies 
above propoſed, may be gone through be- 
fore the young pupils ſhall have attained 


teenth . 8 
Here | am . to anih 4 part 


plan of education, founded * ſimilar 


but you ſhall have more ado to drive our 
dulleſt and lazieſt youth, our ſtocks and 
ſtubs, from the infinite deſire of ſuch a 
happy nurture, than we have now, to hale 
and drag our choiceſt and hopefuleſt wits 
to that aſinine feaſt of ſow-thiſtles and 
brambles, which is commonly fet before 
them, as all the food and entertainment, 
for their tendereſt and moſt docible age. 

| The 


teir fifteenth, or, at the utmoſt their fix- 


with a paſſage from Milton, who in his 


principles, concludes thus.—* I doubt not | 
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'The whole obje& of the ſchool-maſter 
is to prepare the boys for entering the col- 


lege; and when they can ſtand a ſtated ex- 


amination by the ſenior lecturer for that 


purpoſe, they are accordingly ſent thither. 
And in what does this examination conſiſt? 


It is expected that they ſhould be able to 
conſtrue ſuch paſſages of ſome of the Ro- 
man and Greek Claſſics, as they have learn- 
ed at ſchool. The works of Horace, the 
bucolicks and georgicks of Virgil, with the 
firſt ſix books of the Æneid, are all that 
are requiſite in Latin; and the dialogues of 


Lucian with the firſt ſix books of Homer's 


Iliad, in the Greek. Now though they 


are able (which however is not always the 


caſe) to conſtrue ſuch paſſages as have 
been imprinted on their memories by fre- 


quent repetitions at ſchool, yet ſo far are 


they from having any general or compre= 
henſive knowledge of thoſe languages, 
that if you open to them a paſſage in any 
author which they had not before ſtudied, 
or any part of the ſame author which they 
had not before read, as for inſtance, in the 
laſt fix books of the Æneid, or the laſt 


n eighteen 


L 2 
elders of Homer's Thad, they are utterly 
ata loſs. i 
Thus, after the drudgery of ſo many 
years, goaded on by the dread of puniſh- 
ment, in a conſtant courſe of diſagreeable 

labour, without any degree of pleaſure to 
ſoften it, or hope of ſeeing an end to it; | 
all that the young ſcholars have attained, 
is, a poor ſmattering in the two dead lan- | 
guages. Of their own they know nothing 
but what is picked up by chance. They 


can neither ſpeak nor write it with any 5 


gree of propriety or accuracy. As to 
ſpeech whatever imperfections or bad ha- 
bits they may have contracted in utterance, 
muſt remain uncorrected, probably to the 
end of their lives. Originally corrupted 

by the vile method of teaching the art of 
reading, and afterwards confirmed in it by 
_ conſtant practice in the ſame erroneous 
way, they can neither read aloud, nor deli- 
ver any paſſages from books with propriety, 
much leſs with grace. On the contrary, they 
are in general uttered with ſuch diſcordant 
tones, wrong emphaſes, and falſe cadences, 
as muſt be highly diſguſtful to the hearers, 
were not the ———_ car, (equally cor- 
rrupted) 


[ &. i] 


rupted) ſo familiariſed to them, as to ren- 


der their deformity-imperceptible. And as 


to the written language, they are ſo little 
practiced in their own, that they cannot 
even write a common letter ſo as to give 
pleaſure to a correſpondent; and with re- 


ſpect to their Latin exerciſes, whether in 


the ſtyle. Or if here and there, ſome- 


thing more correct or elegant ſhould be 


ſeen, they are evidently borrowed from the - 
AF. authors ny TR = 64-70% 
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be compared with that previouſly propoſed, 


and let common ſenſe decide, which of 
the two is beſt adapted to prepare the youth 


for the farther purſuit of their ſtudies in 
the college; or to furniſh them with ſuch 
qualifications as may afterwards be of the 


greateſt . uſe and ornament to them when 


they enter into the world, in whatever ſta- 


tion or profeſſion they may be placed.— 


E 2 The 


8 let the = ty as here deſcribed, BY 


[ 5 


The determination of this queſtion, is a 


point of as great national importance, 28 


ever was offered to the conſideration of 


the public. Fortunately this country is in 


poſſeſſion of one part of education, during 


a very important period of life, ſuperior 
perhaps to any in the known world. I 
mean the four firſt years paſſed in the col- 
lege, from the time of entrance to. that of 


taking a batchelor's. degree. During which 
ſpace, whether we regard the courſe of 
ſtudies to be purſued there, or the means 


of enforcing a cloſe attention to that 


courſe, we ſhall find no parallel to it in 
any ſeminary of learning throughout Eu- 


rope. None, where ſuch a quantity of 


knowledge is to be obtained in an equal 
| ſpace of time; none, where the emulation 


of youth is ſo ſtimulated, by a moſt judi- 


cious diſtribution of rewards ; or idlenefs 
diſcouraged, by ſuch juſt and efficacious 


- puniſhments. Honour is the ſure atten- 


dant on the former, and diſgrace on the lat 
ter. Nay ſo admirably framed is the plan 


of the public quarterly examinations, that 


it is impoſſible any one can get forward 


from claſs to claſs, ſo as to take a degree, 


od 


without 


F 2 


without anſwering at leaſt tolerably well 
at thoſe ſeveral examinations; as from cer- 

tain bad judgments given, on account of 
evident marks of idleneſs, they may either 
be ſtopped from mounting into a higher, or 
turned down into a lower claſs. In order 
to give due efficacy to theſe admirable in- 
ſtitutions, it is evident that nothing can be 
of greater moment than that the previous 
part of ſchool education ſhould be exactly 


ſuited to that which is to follow, and fo 


linked to the other, that the chain may be 
found complete. But the reverſe of this 
is at preſent the caſe, and much of the 
time loſt that might be more beneficially 
employed in academic ſtudies, from the ne- 
ceſſity the tutors are under of taking upon 
themſelves the office of ſchool-maſters, in 
order to give their pupils ſuch a competent 
knowledge of Latin and Greek as they 


ought to have brought with them from 


ſchool, and certainly might by ſuch a me- 


thod of training there as has been pro- 


continuation there of the new ſtudies pre- 
BE Vviouſfly 


poſed. Nothing could fo effectually pro- 
mote a cloſe application to the ſeveral ſci- 
entific branches of the college courſe, as a 


Lu 1 


tery of their own language would not only 
render their progreſs in philoſophy infi- 
nitely more clear, certain, and conſequent- 


ly eaſy, but their avidity of all ſorts of 


knowledge would increaſe, in proportion 


to their ability of diſplaying it at all times, 


and upon all occaſions, to the beſt advan- 


tage. Nor would the introduction of the 


art of elocution interfere in the leaſt, or 5 
eneroach upon the time neceſſary to the 


other branches of academic ſtudies; as the 


ſtudents, well grounded from their early 


years in the principles and practice of that 


art, would ſtill continue their application 
do it as the amuſement of their leiſure 
hours, from the very delight attending 


every advance they ſhould make in that 
moſt noble and pleaſing of all exerciſes; 


on the practice of this art, Cicero has borne 


a ſtrong teſtimony, where he ſays— Dicendi 


autem me non tam  fruttus & n quam ſtu- 
dium 


viouſly carried on in the ſchools. A maſ- | 


and which would not ſuffer them to 

quit the purſuit, till they ſhould have at- 
tained the utmoſt degree of perfection, 

which their natural talents would enable 

them to reach. To the pleaſure attendant 
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dium ipſum, exercitatioque delectat. That is 
— Not all the fruit and glory derived 
from elocution, give me ſuch delight, as 


the ſtudy and exerciſe of the art itſelf.” 
All the encouragement neceſſary to be 
given at the college towards forwarding the 


perfection of this art, would be, to ap- 


point ſtated times for the public recitation 
of ſuch pieces of compoſition, whether in 
poetry or proſe, as ſhould be ſelected for 


that purpoſe; and for public diſputations 


upon intereſting ſubjects, with a few ho- 
norary rewards, upon the more ſolemn oc- 
caſions, diſtributed to the victors. It is 
hard to conceive, that in any other ſpecies 
of exereiſe whatſoever, the youth ſhould 
be ſo emulous to excel, as when contend- 
ing for pre-eminence in an art, wherein all 


the nobler powers of the mind, and all the 


gracefulneſs and dignity of the human 
form, are at once to be diſplayed before 
the eyes of admiring ſpeQators. Surely 
there is no other ſituation in the world, 
where human nature is exhibited in ſo ex- 


alted a point of view. 
The generous youth, thus trained, when 


* into the world, will find them- 


ſelves 


: ſelves qualified to make a figure in whate- 


ver line of life they may be placed. When 
thoſe of a higher order ſhould be called 
upon, (as Milton on a fimilar occaſion ex- 


preſſes himſelf) © to ſpeak in parliament, 


or council, honour and attention would 
be waiting on their lips. There would 


then alſo appear in pulpits, other viſages, 


other geſtures, and ſtuff otherwiſe wrought, 
than what we now fit under, oft-times to 
as great a trial of our — as 
bother that they preach to us.” 
However obvious it may be to the moſt 
common underſtanding, that the greateſt 
benefits would ariſe both to the communi- 


ty at large, and numberleſs individuals, 


from carrying the above propoſed plan into 
execution, yet the author of it is far from 
thinking that it will make its way by vir- 


tue of its own intrinſic merit. He knows 


that there is no ſubject whatever which 
has ſuch rooted and inveterate prejudices to 


encounter. He knows that the bulk of 


| thoſe who are advanced in life, thinking 
themſelves too old to learn, will ſet their 
ſhoulders againſt any innovation, by which 


they * to reap no benefit; and who, 
with 
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1 | 
— with regard to the advantages which might | 
n | thence reſult to the riſing and future gene- 1 
d | rations, may probably be of the ſame opi- | 
—_ nion with the Oxford fellow; who, upon 4 
t, ſiome propoſal made for the good of poſte- 4 
= 1 rity, ſaid, he would fain know firſt what 
d | Had poſterity done for us. And above all, : = 
8, | he knows that eſtabliſnments made at a if 
1 very diſtant period, and ſuffered to remain = 
o | unaltered by all the ſucceſſive legiſlative a | 
y { bodies ſince that period, can never be ef- | 
— fectually changed or new modeled by any 1A 
ſt power but that of the legiſlature alone. It 15 
3 was therefore with infinite ſatisfaction that _ \ 
5 he found this moſt intereſting ſubject had at 1 
„ |  Llft, and for the firſt time, been laid before 1 
=: the Commons of Ireland, and that too by 
m | order of his Majeſty, to his eternal honour, 
and glory of his reign. Under ſuch auſpices, 
s | the author of this little tract, began to hope 
h | that the execution of a plan, which had been 
8 the chief object of his life, and in his prepa- 
f | rations for which he had employed many of 
8 his beſt years, might now be found practica- 
3 ble. He therefore quitted all other purſuits, 
h | and returned to offer his ſervice to his na- 
o, tive country. From which, though he had 


1 
deen driven by a moſt outrageous act of 


violence and cruelty, that in one night de- 


prived him of the fruits of ten years inceſ- 
ſant toil, to accompliſh a point which he 


fondly hoped would have been of laſting 


benefit to the city of Dublin, and which he 


had juſt then almoſt brought to maturity; 
yet as he conſidered this act to be only the 


effect of the frenzy of party, whereof they 


ſoon repented, and have had ever ſince 
juſt cauſe to repent, it has never diminiſh- 


ed in him that amor patriæ, which ought to 


glow in the breaſt of every good citizen. 
For this country did he originally form 


his plan, and in this country does he wiſh 


to execute it. He is willing to devote the 
ſew remaining years, which in the courſe 


of nature he may erpeck to live, to the 


accompliſhment of this great work; and 
he hopes no time will be loſt in making a 
commencement, as he well knows, that 
_ unleſs executed under his own immediate 
direction, it will never be carried on to 
any effectual purpoſe. If his plan ſhould 
meet with due encouragement ; if, after 
inveſtigation it ſhould obtain the ſanction 
ad the wanne, he will then have no 
| doubt 
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from it's preſent rude, obſcure, and irregu- 
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doubt of its ſucceſs; and will lay before 
the public a more particular view of the 
| meaſures to be taken in order to eſtabliſh it 
on a ſolid and durable foundation, ſo as to 
ſpread, in no long ſpace of time, the be- 
niefits to be derived from it throughout 
the realm. And he will be bold to ſay, 
| that if ſuch an eſtabliſhment ſhould take 
place, it would commence a new era in 
the Parliamentary Annals of this kingdom, 
and throw a luſtre round the - preſent ſeſ- 
ſions, that will make it ſhine beyond all 
| others, to future ages. You will have the 
honour of being the firſt legiſlative body 
in theſe realms, who took into conſideration 
the moſt important of all ſubjects, the 
Nate of Education: In conſequence of 
which, you will have it in your power to 
_ eftabliſh the moſt perfect ſyſtem, hitherto 
known either in theſe Iſlands, or in any 
country in Europe. You will have the ſatis- 


faction of ſeeing the immediate benefits re- 


ſulting from this to the preſent race, and the 
pleaſing proſpect of ſtill increaſing improve- 
ment to your poſterity. You will have the 


glory of reſcuing the Engliſh language 


lar 
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concealed perfections; of correcting its 
Errours, ſupplying it's defects; of reduc- 


ing the whole to ſuch order and regularity, 


as to render it eaſily attainable by all na- 
tives, as well as foreigners; and of eſta- 


bliſhing it in this tate to perpetuity, > * 
fixed and immoveablc fiandard. 5 


P. HAT Mr. Orde had fully adopted : 
Mr. Sheridan's ideas relative to the Eng- 
liſh language, may be ſeen by the follow- 
ing extracts from his Plan, p. 50, 51. 


I é would ſtrongly recommend an at- 


tention beyond what is uſually given to 
the ſtudy of our own language. Engliſh 


grammar and Engliſh compoſition of all 


ſorts, and Engliſh declamation, ſhould be 
moſt favourite exerciſes for the children, 
and they ſhould receive the greateſt en- 
couragement to acquire a proficiency and 
excellence in them. . . . . I am perſuaded 


that no objection ought to be made to it, 


aſſiduity would be devoted to a thorough. 


foundation 


upon an idea that too much time and 
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foundation. of knowledge in our native 
language; or that an attention to what 


are called the learned languages, would 


thereby be delayed to a more advanced 
age than uſual; becauſe there is good 
| reaſon to ſuppoſe that the more rapid 
as well as efficient progreſs afterwards 
in Latin and Greek, might bring the pe- 
riod of claſſical education, within the 5 
uſfual compaſs.” 


And again, p- 71— 


It is not my province or 2 8 jon, 
nor is it indeed within my ability to 
diictate the particular exerciſes or courſes 
of ſtudy, which would moſt profitably 
in ſucceſſion engage the attention of the 
: youthful ſtudent ; but I cannot refrain 
even in this part of my ſubject, confined 
as it ſhould be to the conſideration of 
the beſt claſſical inſtruction, from repeat- 
ing my opinion, that even for that pur- 
: poſe, more attention than uſual mi icht | 
be given, and more time devoted to im- 


provement in our own language. It 


ſhould certainly be learned and practiſed 


thoroughly by rule and exerciſe, as the 


_veuy beſt . foundation for any ſuper- 


ſtructure 


4 
4 


ſtructure whatever; but of infinite uſe 


towards the attainment of ſuch know—- 
| ledge of the dead languages, as may 
| be carried to moſt account in the pro- 
| greſs of life. Let me therefore add, 


that in this view, the correct tran- 


lation of either Greek or Latin into 
Engliſh, would be the moſt uſeful leſ- 
ſon, and ſhould attract the ſtricteſt at- 
tention, and moſt effectual encourage- 
| ment. By ſuch means the ſtudent may 

be enabled to form an intimate ac- ' 
quaintance with the peculiarities, e- 
| cellencies, or defects of the original 

| author, and thus his thoughts will be 
at once . and e N 


of the general benefit which ils ac- 


crue to all the different claſſes and ranks 


| of men, whereof the community at large 


7s compoſed, from the eſtabliſhment of fuck 
ſeminaries as have been JHA out in the 


oO 


ſubjeR, regards chiefly perſons of the high- 


cr aa in ſociety, conſiſting of men of 


indepe ndent 


All that 155 hitherto been offered on ui 
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independent fortune, or ſuch as are bred | 
to any of the liberal profeſſions. But all | 

ſubordinate claſſes, down to the loweſt, 
will be proportionally benefited by inſtitu- 


tions equally uſeful and neceſſary to all. 


To begin then with the mercantile part, | 
in which are included thopkeepers, and all | 


perſons concerned in trade. 
Unfortunately this claſs of men, upon 
whom the proſperity and flouriſhing ftate 


of a trading nation ſo much depend, have 
never had any other courſe of education | 
opened to them, but what was calculated {| 
for the higher order. Claſſical learning at 
the grammer-ſchool is the only ſpecies of | 
inſtruction open to them. Here during the. 
ſpace of five or ſix years, they are employ- 


ed in a drudgery equal to that of a galley- 
flave, and in which the ſons of freemen are 


of the leaſt uſe or entertainment to them 


many of the moſt important years of a 


man's 


too often compelled to proceed, by the fame 
_ cruel means as are uſed towards the ſlaves 

in our colonies, and all this to attain 
What? why, at beſt, a poor ſmattering in 

a dead language or two, which never can be 


during the reſt of their lives. Thus are fo 


t 1 


| man's life, the ſeedi ng time, irrecoverably 
loſt, and nothing but chaff ſown, which can 


never produce grain. Nor 1s the entire loſs 


„ of the time, the worſt evil that attends this 
method. From the miſery they endured in 
, purſuit of this unprofitable learning, the 
youth acquire an averſion to reading. A 
latin book they are ſure never to look into, 
| after they have left ſchool; and if they at- 
| tempt to read Engliſh, which they have 
| 1] never been taught, ſuch books as are capa- 
| ble of improving them, are as unintelligi- 
dle to them as if they were written in a 
foreign tongue. Thus they either give up 


reading entirely, or, if they read at all, it is 


' {| only ſuch books as are adapted to their ſlen- 
der knowledge of their own language, 
| whichare more likely to corrupt, than im- 
prove their minds, 19 
On the other hand, ** there 
were a number of ſuch ſchools opened as 


have been before deſcribed, for the regular 
teaching of the Engliſh language, let us ſee 


what progreſs might be made by young 
minds in an equal ſpace of time. They 


might become ſuch maſters of that tongue, 


which they are always to uſe, as to write 
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it, and ſpeak it fluently and RY 
They might ſtudy our beſt authors, with 


the aid of inſtruction, ſo as to underſtand 


them perfectly, and diſcern their beauties 
from their faults. They might obtain a 
general knowledge of hiſtory, and of geo- 
graphy. They might be made acquainted 


with all that is neceſſary to be known of 
the hiſtory of England, and their own 


country. The nature of our conſtitution 
might be explained to them, in ſuch a way, 
as to make them know the bleſſings they + 
enjoy under it, and prize them according- 
ly. They might be made to underſtand 
perfectly the principles of morality, and 
all the ſocial duties; and, as the grand ſup- 
port of theſe, they might have ſuch a view 
given them of our pure religion, as would 
make them love it; which alone can in- 


fluence men's conduct, in conforming to 


it's rules and wiſe precepts. They might 


be made thorough maſters of arithmetic 


and book- keeping. And all this might ] 


with eaſe be effected, in a fpace of time 


not much exceeding that which is now 


thrown away, in purſuit of a point evi- 


EE no manner of uſe; to the truth 


of 


1 1 


of which, I believe there is no one who 
|| Has gone thro that courſe, that is not rea- 
* dy to bear teſtimony. 


Now let us fee what conſequences 


might naturally be expected from young 


men's entering upon their apprenticeſhips 


thus prepared; their underftandings en- 
lightened by uſeful knowledge, and 
invigorated by conſtant exerciſe. 'They 
| would bring ſtronger and more active 

minds to their ſeveral callings, and 
| |. would more ſpeedily and eaſily make 
themſelves maſters of them. In their 
leiſure hours from buſineſs, they would 
not waſte their time in idleneſs or diſ- 
| ſolute courſes, but their chief delight 
would be to make ſtill farther advances in 

the ſeveral kinds of: knowledge, wherein 

they had made ſuch a progreſs, as would 
not fail to excite a deſire of proceeding 


ſtill farther. In all their purſuits of 


this kind, the pleaſure ariſing from their 


{kill in the true art of reading would 


| ſmooth the way before them, and ren- 


der their whole progreſs, not only eaſy, 


but delightful, When they ſhould be- 
come their own maſters, and enter into 


buſineſs, 
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buſineſs, it would be needleſs to men- 
tion how much better qualified they 
would be, both with regard to the con- 
duct of their affairs in the hours of bu- 
ſineſs, or for enjoying the ſweets of ra- 
tional ſociety, in the hours of leiſure. 
To this claſs may be added all that 
are deſtined to the lower civil employ- 
ments, and clerkſhips in the ſeveral of- 
fices ; together with the ſons of the bet- 


ter ſort of land-holders. The bulk of 


the moſt uſeful part of the community 
are contained in theſe ſeveral claſſes; 

and I would defy the utmoſt ſtretch of. 
1ngenuity, to point out any benefit which 
can aecrue to any of theſe, from ſuch 
knowledge of Latin and Greek as it is 

5 poſſible for them to e, 
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